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It is scarcely necessary to draw attention to the fact that in 
the rural population of the " black belt " it is impossible by any 
ordinary means to enforce a registration law, and the actual 
death, marriage, or birth rate of such populations is now alto- 
gether a matter of conjecture. Any attempted comparison of 
negro and white pauperism is equally valueless unless founded 
upon house-to-house visitation and not confined to paupers 
maintained in alms-houses, as in the present census. " In the 
South but little provision is made in the form of alms-houses 
for poor I'elief " 

The actual and growing criminality of the country is a sad 
history, and its sadness is heightened by the thought that a race 
which has been mainly dependent upon us for its education and 
guidance should have a criminal record nearly four times as bad 
as our own, and further by the fact that, as bad as the record is, 
it is still far from complete, and that the criminality of both 
races must be considered as but partially known. 

George R. Stetson. 



The Human Bones in the Hemenway Collection in the United States 
Army Medical Museum at Washington. By Dr. Washington 
Matthews, Surgeon United States Army, with Observations on the 
Hyoid Bones of the Collection by Dr. J. L. Wortman. Proceed- 
ings National Academy of Sciences, vol. vi. 

Compared with the elaborate studies that have been made 
by Broca, Virchow, and other European scholars, the labors of 
Americans in the somatological realm of anthropology have been 
slight. The work before us will, however, go far to redeem the 
reputation of our own scientists, since it is one of the most ex- 
haustive examinations of a small group of skeletons that has 
ever appeared. 

This group is distinctively American and of a most interest- 
ing character, being a collection of some fifty-seven skeletons, 
together with a large number of fragments of skeletons, consti- 
tuting the remains of an ancient people that formerly inhabited 
the valley of the Salado river, a tributary of the Gila, in south- 
western Arizona. 

The exploration of the vallej' and exhumation of the remains 
was conducted at first by Mr. F. H. Gushing aided afterward by 
Drs. J. L. Wortman and Herman F. C. ten Kate.. The bones 
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were extremely fragile and had to be handled with the greatest 
are to prevent their crumbling. Not a vestige of hair or of any 
kind of woven fabric was found with them, and this, together 
with the fact that the early Spanish explorers make no mention 
of any cities in this region, argues a great antiquity for the 
remains. They probably date from a period long anterior to 
the Spanish conquest, possibly 2,000 years ago. 

The excavations show that the people lived in cities quite 
similar to those inhabited by the Zunis at the present day ; that 
they had an extensive system of irrigating canals, and that they 
understood the art of making and decorating pottery. Their 
priestly rites and orders appear to have been similar to those of 
existing tribes. Figurines found in the excavations, as well as 
certain pictographs on neighboring rocks, indicate that they 
were acquainted with some animal allied to the vicuna, and that 
they used the holas for capturing it. These suggest affinities 
with South American Indians. 

The skulls belonging to these interesting remains are remark- 
ably brachycephalic, the average cranial index taken from 
forty-eight of them being 88.47, which is larger than that of any 
existing race, the Alieuts (86.5) and the Apaches (85.6) 
being nearest. Most of the skulls are flattened in the occipital 
region, indicating that the children were strapped upon a rigid 
board, as ia customary with many modern Indians. This has 
probably increased the brachycephalism to some degree. The 
same cause probably contributed somewhat to the peculiar 
dome-shaped character of the skulls, some of them being almost 
scaphocephalous. 

The condition of the skulls was .such that in but eight cases 
could their capacities be measured. These averaged but l,313cc., 
being about that of ancient Peruvian skulls, less than that of 
the existing Indian tribes, and much below modern Europeans. 
Among existing peoples they rank with Bushmen, Australians, 
and Andaman Islanders. The sex could not be accurately de- 
termined, and it is therefore possible that these were mostly 
female skulls, which would, of course, be under the average for 
the race. Dr. Matthews suggests that the capacity ot the skulls 
may depend upon the bodily stature, which was apparently 
low. Judging from the lengths of the femora reported in Dr. 
Matthews' tables, and using Rollett's formula for calculating 
height, the average of these individuals was 1.54 meters, or a 
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little over five feet. In this respect they were on a par with the 
Papuans, Malays, and Veddahs of Ceylon, surpassing somewhat 
the Bushmen and Andaman Islanders. 

There are other resemblances between these skulls and those 
of the ancient Peruvians. The interparietal bone, which is 
formed by the persistence of the fetal suture between the car- 
tilaginous and membranous portions of the occipital bone, and 
from its frequent occurrence in Peruvian skulls has been called 
the " Inca bone," is found with surprising frequency, not less 
than 18 per cent, of the 88 occipitals examined possessing it. 
It seems doubtful whether the form called the " apical " bone, 
in Avhich a separate ossification resembling a Wormian is found 
at the apex of the occipital, can be correctly considered as an 
interparietal. The teeth in their tendency to caries and the 
small proportion of tritubercular second molars show Peruvian 
characters. 

The hyoid bones found are remarkable in the lack of union 
between the cornua and the body. The matter has already 
been discussed in this journal. The numerous quotations cited 
by Dr. Wortman seem to us to prove that the hyoid has been 
but little studied, and that anatomists, like the rest of mankind, 
are prone to the ovine habit of jumping the fences of fact in 
imitation of their comrades. The series of bones cited by Dr. 
Wortman are insufficient for any well-grounded conclusions. 
The cornua of the hyoid certainly do often remain ununited 
late in life, as the writer has often verified. It is necessary to 
protest against the tacit assumption made by Dr. Wortman in 
Fig. 42, in which he shows a hyoid of great depth of body 
and labels it "Anterior and posterior views of negro hyoid." 
The text shows that this is abnormal, but taken by itself 
the reader would suppose that the negro hyoid was decidedly 
ape-like. A considerable experience has convinced the writer 
that anomalies of a simian character are found quite as fre- 
quently in the Caucasian as in the African. 

The angle of torsion of the humerus, indicating, according to 
some anthropologists, the outward twist of the arm necessary for 
advanced tool-using capacity, was found surprisingly great, be- 
ing nearly equal to that of modern Europeans. It has been sug- 
gested that as this angle increases the inclination between the 
trochlear surface and the shaft of the humerus necessarily 
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changes, and it is to be regretted that Dr. Matthews did not tab- 
ulate this in each case. 

Perforation of the olecranon fossa was found in a great pro- 
portion of the bones. This has already been discussed in this 
journal by Dr. D. S. Lamb. The suggestion that it was due to 
natural causes, such as the pressure occasioned by grinding corn 
is ingenious and plausible, but needs to be confirmed by obser- 
vations on other peoples who have this habit. The anatomical 
configurations due to occupation are by no means well under- 
stood. 

We are greatly impressed with the thoroughness and care with 
which this investigation has been conducted, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that the author had not a larger series of skeletons 
of our indigenous tribes with which comparisons could be made. 

While there seems to be considerable foundation for Dr. Brin- 
ton's view, expressed in the last number of the Anthropologist, 
that the peculiarities of these bones are due mainly to the habits 
and food conditions of the people, yet it cannot escape the notice 
of the thoughtful naturalist that it is by precisely such influences 
that marked varieties and species of animals are believed to origi- 
nate. What is an evanescent character today may by inherit- 
ance become persistent. Frank Baker. 



Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 1889-90. By J. W. Powell, Di- 
rector. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1894. Roy. 
8°, xlvii, 553 pp. ; pis. and Jigs. 

The Bureau of Ethnology has been zealously endeavoring to 
fix in distinct record all the accessible evidences of the Indian's 
work upon this continent before the white man came. 

The volume named is among the most important of its issues 
containing, in addition to Director Powell's statement of the work 
of the year, a number of valuable scientific papers upon special 
lines of investigation. 

The first paper, 157 pages, is that of Mrs. Matilda Coxe Steven- 
son, who has had a rare opportunity and has used it well. She 
accompanied her husband on explorations in the west, entering 
heartily into the spirit of his studies, which she has continued 
since his death. She has been welcomed as a sympathizing 
friend in the homes of Indian women, and has had a view of 
12 



